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It is not an easy matter to conjure with the wand of even a 
dead magician, and the sprites that guided the delicate pencil of 
Hamon are apt not to come when they are called, leaving the luck- 
less conjurer to coldness, vagueness, and the commonplace. Such 
is not wholly the case, however, with M. Hector Leroux in his 
' Broken Pitcher.' His fair damsel of ancient Greece or Rome, in 
her flowing white draperies, with her shattered amphora in her 
hand, is graceful and pleasing, though the colouring of his picture 
is somewhat too vague and shadowy ; still the painting shows a 
refinement and grace that may well excuse the absence of warmth 
of colour. 

Taken altogether, the exhibition we have just had under consi- 
deration may be held to represent fairly the rising talent of France. 
Though many celebrated names are to be found in the cata- 
logue, the most interesting examples are from the pencils of those 
young artists who have just commenced to shape for themselves a 
reputation and a career — the medal-winners and the gainers of 
" honourable mention " at last year's Salon, for instance. 

The sale of Jules Janin's pictures, few in number though they 
were, attracted a dense crowd. The really valuable works brought 
comparatively moderate prices, while many paintings which were 
wholly worthless from an artistic point of view were eagerly pur- 
chased as souvenirs of the great critic's career. A glorious flower- 
piece, a long, narrow panel by Diaz, representing roses and honey- 
suckles aglow with the richness of summer sunshine, sold for $410. 



A singularly fine Daubigny, of small size but in his best manner, 
brought $300. Ary Scheffer's ' Muse,' a sketch of a female head, 
was knocked down at $60. The large painting by Geffroy, repre- 
senting the artists of the Comedie Francaise some twenty-five 
years ago, a work poor in execution but interesting on account of 
its associations and the portraits it contained, went for $200. 
Two flower-pieces on glass, by Diaz, one of which was badly 
cracked, sold for $300, as did also a pair of water-colour drawings 
by the same master, representing groups of ladies and cavaliers in 
a park. A small-sized Corot, an effect of misty, early morning 
light, also brought $300. The water-colour drawings, pencil- 
sketches, &c, brought extremely high prices. 

We are promised shortly an exhibition of the collected works of 
Diaz and of Fromentin, like those of Corot and of Barye. It is to 
be held in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Our American artists are hard at work preparing for the coming 
Salon. Stephen H. Parker sends a portrait of Madame Emilie 
Broisat, of the Comedie Franchise, as well as one of Mrs. William 
Parker. Bridgman contributes an Egyptian scene, Dubois a view- 
on the Hudson, Knight his large and ably-executed picture of the 
' Water-Carriers,' on which he has been at work for some months 
past. Baird, of Chicago, sends one of his characteristic little groups 
of chickens. George. Bowlend has just completed two spirited 
water-colour drawings, very beautiful in colour and fanciful in de- 
sign, representing two scenes of fairy-life. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



NOTES. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— There is no mistaking the interest 
the Philadelphians have taken in both departments of the Loan 
Exhibition. The names of prominent artists and pictures are on every- 
body's tongue, and the comparative merits of Boldini and Fortuny, of 
Merle, and Madrazo, are discussed with much zest. In every family and 
every conversazione there are voluble admirers of the sun-illumined 
canvases of the two former, while the shadowy school of which Corot, 
Millet, and Jules Breton, are the representatives to the collection, is not 
without its enthusiastic upholders. But just at present the interest of 
connoisseurs centres chiefly in the statue of Hypatia, modelled some 
time ago by Mr. Howard Roberts, and now finished in marble, and 
placed on exhibition at Earle's Gallery. It represents Hypatia turning 
upon the altar-steps to face her fanatic pursuers. It is a statue that 
would attract attention anywhere, both by the vigour of its action and 
by the skill of the modelling, and certainly nothing more worthy of 
attention has lately been produced here. Mr. Roberts is one of the 
most careful and conscientious of young American sculptors, and one of 
the best trained. All his work shows very thoughtful study and real 
knowledge gained by patient endeavour. But it is Mr. Robert's misfor- 
tune, and to some degree his fault, that his desire to think for himself 
has led him to disregard what we must consider a primary condition of 
success — the choice of subjects which can be expressed in sculpture. 
For instance, there was his ' La Premiere Pose,' which was one of the 
three works of American sculpture that were medalled by the jury of 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. The figure of the young model 
shrinking from the exposure of her person was inferior to only a few of 
the best figures there as a piece of intelligent and skilful modelling ; 
but it did not appeal to the spectator, simply because he did not under- 
stand it, for it did not tell its story. Its interest was in the expression 
of an emotion, and sculpture does not deal with emotion except in the 
broadest way. In making a statue of Hypatia he has avoided this 
error, but he has fallen into one very similar. The subject is dramatic 
enough, and there is no lack of action in the figure ; but only those who 
are familiar with Hypatia's tragic history could understand it. A work 
of art, and most of all a work of sculpture, ought to tell its own story, 
or else to embody a story or an idea that is familiar to the mass of those 
who are to look at it. However, if we can assume that the world is 
familiar with the history of the fair young Neo-Platonist of Alexandria, 
we need not quarrel with Mr. Roberts for the choice of a subject that 
has enabled him to display so much thought and artistic skill. The 
conception of the figure, though slightly theatrical, is the artist's own, 
and he has embodied it in much strength and purity of character, as 
well as a great deal of dramatic action. Hypatia, pursued by the fanati- 
cal mob, seeks sanctuary before the altar, and, as she turns upon the 



steps, with the weight of her body thrown far backward, she grasps a 
great candelabrum for support, and, with the right hand gathering up her 
loosened robes, looks out with a pained but calm expectancy. It is a 
picturesque rather than a statuesque theme, and the attitude strikes one 
at first as exaggerated ; but it has evidently been carefully studied, and 
what we should feel as a want of repose is atoned for by the real dig- 
nity of the figure, which is modelled with admirable knowledge and 
with entire purity of purpose. Mr. Roberts is now putting into marble 
a statuette called ' Lot's Wife,' which has been much admired as it 
appears in the plaster model. 

The Lenox Gallery. — The Art-Gallery of the Lenox Library, re- 
cently opened to the public, is a valuable addition to the Eesthetic attrac- 
tions of New York, and will prove to be a permanent benefit and source 
of profit to Art-students. The corridor of the picture-gallery contains 
a number of statues and busts by Crawford, Gibson, Powers, Pampeloni, 
Rauch, Pozzi, Spence, and Sir John Steele, who is represented by two 
noble busts of Chalmers and Sir Walter Scott. Crawford's ' Children 
in the Wood,' and Spence's ' Highland Mary,' both executed to order 
for Mr. Lenox in Rome, are interesting and attractive examples of those 
artists. The pictures are well hung in the finest apartment as yet dedi- 
cated to Art in this city. Among the foreign artists represented are 
Constable, Calcott, Delaroche, Gainsborough, Escosura, Landseer, Mor- 
land, Mulready, Nasmyth, Newton, Ruysdael, Reynolds, Turner, Ver- 
net, Webster, and Sir David Wilkie. American Art is also well repre- 
sented by Bierstadt, Church, Copley, Durand, Inman, Leslie, Hunting- 
ton, Jarvis, Peale, Stuart, Vanderlyn, and others. The most important 
of the 136 pictures painted by the above-mentioned masters are the 
three Reynoldses. The full-length of Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia 
is a noble example of Sir Joshua. The same may be said of the por- 
trait of Miss Kitty Fisher, but, unfortunately, it is somewhat faded. Of 
equal importance are the two Turners. No. 32, representing a scene 
on the French coast, with an English ship-of-war stranded, is a superb 
picture, while ' Fingal's Cave ' is still finer. It is fully described and 
highly praised in the memoirs of the artist Leslie, who purchased it 
for Mr. Lenox from Turner. The examples of Constable and Gains- 
borough, and of Delaroche and Vernet, are the best we have seen in this 
country. Possibly we should except the noble figure of Napoleon by 
Delaroche in the collection of M. 6. Roberts, of New York. Both the 
Copleys are good, particularly the portrait of Lady Wentworth ; and 
there are several valuable Stuarts, including one of his four full-length 
pictures of Washington, and a characteristic unfinished portrait of Mrs. 
Robert Morris. There are two well-executed pictures of Robert Lenox 
— father of the founder of the gallery — by Trumbull and Jarvis ; also 
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two portraits of James Lenox, by Sir Francis Grant, No. 66, and No. 
116, by G. P. A. Healy. The 'Dull Lecture,' of Stuart Newton, is an 
admirable picture, and we could wish that Leslie's ' Master Slender 
and Anne Page,' or his ' Widow Watman,' were hanging by ita side 
rather than the sacred subjects by which he is misrepresented. Les- 
lie's strength lay in " genteel comedy." The Morland is a fine picture, 
and the sketches by Sir David Wilkie and Sir Edwin Landseer, although 
slight affairs, are interesting as souvenirs of those masters. If we were 
disposed to criticise the collection as a whole, we should say that there 
were a number of small and unimportant pictures that should be exclu- 
ded, and their places filled with larger and better examples of many 
of the artists, which could easily be obtained with the means at the dis- 
posal of the generous founder of this noble institution. The Lenox 
Library, we may add, is situated on Fifth Avenue, between Seventieth 
and Seventy-first Streets, and is easily reached by the Fourth and 
Madison Avenue cars ; and tickets of admission may be obtained on 
application, by mail, to Mr. Moore, the librarian. The gallery is for 
the present open only on Mondays and Thursdays, from n a.m. until 
4 P.M. 

Art in Boston. — The pride of Boston lovers of Art in the new Art 
Museum is growing, and the almost constant accessions to its treas- 
ures are fast making it an Art-resort to be proud of. As yet but a 
portion of the edifice has been completed ; and this portion must ere 
long become so fully occupied as to render the speedy construction of 
the rest imperative. The trustees of the museum have thrown it open 
free to the public on Sundays from I to 5 p.m., which policy can scarcely 
fail to make it a popular and favourite place of resort to the class which 
it will, perhaps, most benefit — the class which is absorbed by long days' 
labours during the week. Among the most important recent accessions 
to the museum is a fine collection of casts of masterpieces of antique 
sculpture, which is to be used both for exhibition and as models for the 
students in the new school of Art. This collection comprises casts of 
both Egyptian and Greek sculptures, and is arranged in chronological 
order. It includes copies of the CEgina marbles, historical Egyptian 
groups, the conflict for the body of Patroclus, the prehistoric lions of 
Mycenx, the Dresden Pallas, slabs from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
and many others not otherwise easily accessible to students of Art ; be- 
sides embracing a large number of more famous and familiar subjects, 
such as the Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvedere, the Louvre Diana, 
the Barberini Faun, the Laocoon, and the ' Dying Gladiator.' There 
are many friezes, Greek vases, and bas-reliefs ; and one of the most stri- 
king casts in the collection is that of Michael Angelo's ' Day and 
Night.' Among other valuable additions to the museum are some fine 
steel armour, and a collection of modern marbles, in which are com- 
prised Crawford's ' Hebe and Ganymede,' ' Orpheus,' and busts of Sum- 
ner in his younger days, Miss Hosmer's ' Will o' the Wisp,' Greenough's 
' Carthaginian Girl,' and Monteverde's ' First Inspirations of Columbus.' 
The collection of Egyptian antiquities given to the museum by Mr. 
Granville Way has been arranged, and presents an entertaining variety 
of mummies, scarabei, amulets, vases, sepulchral figures, and stamped 
coins, the latter portraying arts, manners, and customs, of the ancient 
Egyptians. There are also fragments of manuscript, terra-cotta lamps, 
coins, rings, and other ornaments. . . . There has been a constant suc- 
cession of picture exhibitions during the mid-winter season at the vari- 
ous galleries, mostly of local artists, who have taken this mode of show- 
ing the public the results of several months' work. Mr. De Blois has 
thus exhibited a collection of eighty-five canvases, all taken in his 
marked and forcible style from Nature. Mr. Frank Hill Smith has dis- 
played a versatile collection of forty pictures, many of them executed 
with decided delicacy and good taste. Mr. Duveneck has put on exhibi- 
tion a picture which has attracted much attention, the outcome of recent 
Munich studies, called ' The Turkish Page.' Despite the hard times, 
Boston artists are working with an assiduity and producing with a ra- 
pidity which indicate a hopeful anticipation of better times to come. 

Death of Joel T. Hart, the Sculptor.— Joel T. Hart, the Ameri- 
can sculptor, who has practised his profession for many years in Italy, 
died in Florence, on the 2nd day of March. Mr. Hart was born in 
Clark County, Kentucky, in the year 1810. His parents were poor, and 
consequently his early education was neglected. When a mere boy he 
was forced to earn his subsistence by rough mason-work, and what 
learning he acquired was obtained from study by the light of the log- 
fire at night. When in his twentieth year he began work as a stone- 
cutter in Lexington, in his native State, and soon after began to 
model in clay. He made at this time several likenesses of influential 
Kentuckians, and acquired considerable renown, so great, in fact, that 
his services were sought in all parts of the West. His bust of General 



Jackson, executed about this time, was very popular. In 1844, or about 
that time, he received a commission to execute a statue of Henry Clay, 
and two years later he began his studies for the work from life. It took 
him three years to finish his model, which he sent to Italy, and followed 
it, as he supposed, to Florence in the fall of 1849. After waiting a year 
for his model, he learned, to his dismay, that the ship in which it had 
been forwarded was lost on the passage. After this disaster Mr. Hart 
was forced to await for many months the arrival of the duplicate of the 
statue from Kentucky. The statue was finally finished, but it was not 
unveiled at Louisville until May 30, 1867, more than twenty years after 
the order was given. During these twenty years Hart's chisel was not 
idle, and in the interval he executed many portrait busts and ideal sta- 
tues, and also received an order from the city of New Orleans for a re- 
plica of the Clay statue. One of Mr. Hart's most famous works is the 
group called ' Woman Triumphant,' the figures of which are exceedingly 
graceful and refined. His figures of children are also charmingly exe- 
cuted. Another pretty ideal is his ' II Penseroso.' Many of his best 
works are owned in England. His best-known busts are those of 
President Taylor, Governor Crittenden, and Robert Wickliffe. The last 
great work of his busy life was a group, which is popularly known as 
' Charity,' but was called by himself Purity.' In a private letter writ- 
ten last winter to a friend in Lexington, Kentucky, he said : " The 
group, my life-work, is finished and beautifully cast in plaster of Paris. 
I put the Cupid at his place to-day, reaching up for the last arrow that 
the statue — ' Purity,' shall I call it ? — holds up out of his reach , for which 
he is tiptoeing. My instrument will copy it exactly and ' ad infinitum.' 
I have devoted to this work eleven years and six months." Mr. Hart 
was a fine specimen of a Kentuckian. He was tall and robust in per- 
son, and kind and generous to a fault. He had lived for many years in 
Florence, where he was greatly beloved. 

Death of Robert Wylie. — Robert Wylie, one of the most bril- 
liant members of the American colony of artists living in Paris, died at 
Pont Aven, in Brittany, on the 14th day of February. Mr. Wylie was 
born in the Isle of Man, but his parents emigrated to the United States 
when he was very young, and settled in Philadelphia. He began his 
Art-career as a student in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
as a carver in ivory. He soon abandoned ivory-carving and turned his 
attention to painting, and in 1865, or about that time, he went to Europe 
to continue his Art-studies. On his arrival in Paris he pursued his 
studies with great assiduity, and soon achieved success as a painter of 
genre subjects. In 1869 he sent to the Salon a picture entitled ' Read- 
ing the Letter from the Bridegroom,' and from that time he has been 
a constant exhibitor. In 1872 he sent to the Salon his famous picture 
of ' A Breton Fortune-Teller,' and was awarded a medal. The Messrs. 
Goupil, of Paris, about this time made a contract with him to take all 
of his pictures ; hence very few of his works have been sent to this coun- 
try. At the breaking out of the Franco-German War, he went to Pont 
Aven, and made that place his home until his death. Nearly all-of his 
pictures represent the peasant-women and rustic scenes in the neighbour- 
hood of Pont Aven, and there is a truthfulness shown in them which is 
in the highest degree interesting. He was a man of unexceptionable 
moral character, kind to his fellow-students, and respected and admired 
by both French and American artists. He was about forty years of age, 
and never married. 

Art in Chicago. — The first of a series of Art receptions and exhi- 
bitions given by the artists of Chicago took place under the auspices of 
the Academy of Design in that city on Tuesday evening, February 13th. 
The display of paintings comprised many works by local artists, as 

well as those of Philadelphia and New York Mr. Schwerdt 

has recently painted a picture of a pretty woman in a reclining atti- 
tude, which is highly commended for its boldness of design and 
strong treatment by the connoisseurs who have been permitted to see 
it. Mrs. Wilkens, the landscape-painter, who has made a large collec- 
tion of studies in the mountain-regions of Pennsylvania, and has a stu- 
dio in the Chicago Academy of Design, has finished a ' Wood Interior 
in the Alleghany Mountains.' Another picture represents a scene on 
the Wissahickon, with the tree-foliage tinted with autumn colours. Mr. 
Katz's latest picture represents a rolling meadow, the pasture for sheep, 
with a picturesque white-oak tree raising its branches to the sky. It is 
one of those landscapes which contain nothing very remarkable as to 
subject or to treatment, and yet are creditable to the artist and pleasing 
to the spectator. It is an out-door study, full of daylight, true in tone, 
quiet in sentiment. Brand, Hall, and Saunders, are painting portraits. 
Pine, the portrait-painter, who was stricken with paralysis in Colorado 
last summer, has so far recovered as to reach his home at the East. 
Volk, the sculptor, is engaged upon a design for a memorial monument. 



